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ONE SHILLING 


A torch for the truth 


“Hus let himself be burned for the 
truth ”, said the physician, “and Jan 
thought it was his duty to do the 
same. Jan said he has no regrets.” 


Jan Hus, the Czech reform preacher, 
was burnt at the stake in the 15th 
century as a heretic, but is not for- 
gotten. Jan Palach is the 21-year-old 
Czech student who died in a Prague 
hospital last Sunday, three days after 
he had set himself aflame in Wen- 
ceslas Square. 

In the deliberate, public sacrifice of 
his own life, Jan Palach has managed 
to encompass the pain, the pride and 


the 
pias under Russian domina- 
on. 


He believed that the truth could be 
most powerfully realised in flames 
fed by his own body, and his further 
purpose of encouraging protest 
against the Russian occupation is be- 
ing fulfilled as Czechoslovaks are 
moved from shock and anguish to 
resistance. 


Tens of thousands of Czechoslovaks 
honoured the young student as they 
filled Wenceslas Square last Monday 
in his memory. Our photo shows 


spirit of resistance of the 


students walking with huge floral 

wreaths which they laid with lighted 

ene at the foot of the Wenceslas 
e. 


As we go to press, there is news of 
another self-immolation in Czechoslo- 
vakia—this time by a young brewery 
worker in Pilsen—and in Budapest, 
Hungary, a 17-year-old boy also set 
fire to himself. 


These acts of protest are not isolated, 
but represent an almost inevitable 
development of the remarkably 
courageous campaign of passive 


Russian domination 
is being sustained across 
Czechoslovakia. 


resistance to 


which 


Workers and their unions, students 
and intellectuals, are taking the lead 
in this resistance movement, which 
seems to be developing independently 
of the Dubcek Government. 


The Czechoslovak resistance will not 
have wanted these acts of suicide, but 
will be challenged incalculably to 
maintain its struggle for dignity and 
freedom. Jan Palach may yet he a 
second Jan Hus. 


BLOODY NONSENSE 


Roger Barnard writes: Barbara 
Castle’s White Paper on Industrial 
Relations, In Place of Strife, is des- 
cribed as BLOODY GOOD SENSE by 
the Daily Mirror, with its usual arro- 
gant presumption of speaking plainly 
for “the common man” in amplified 
tones of false bonhomie. 


BLOODY NONSENSE would be more 
to the point. Bloody Dangerous Non- 
sense, too. 


Crucial to any understanding of 
what’s going on is the fact that the 
White Paper is addressed to an easily 
recognisable audience. It speaks to 
the “vanguards of the future ”»—the 
bright new tribes of liberal intel- 
lectuals, bosses and managers, 
political officials and trade union 
bureaucrats who rule this country 
today. 

For there is, in its turgid prose, not 
even any pretence at a role for “ the 


people” other than as mere logistical 
components of the national resource 
—working cattle to be herded along 
by managerial elites into the green 
pastures of a Brave New Industrial 
Britain. 


Worse, it exhibits all the classic 
mechanisms of scapegoating. It is the 
unofficial striker who is responsible 
for our industrial and _ financial 
troubles, who is doing down the 
Export Drive, damaging the Pound, 
and creating “industrial anarchy ”. 
And all because of what the Sunday 
Times, in one of its Here-is-the-Voice- 
of-Reason editorials, calls _his 
“ petulance ”, 


But it happens that the unofficial 
striker is not acting—not usually— 
out of bloody-minded petulance, nor 
do his actions derive from what the 
Guardian, with breath-taking naivety, 
calls “failures of communication ”. 


On the contrary, the chief reason for 
unofficial strikes, apart from objec- 
tive issues of bread and justice, has 
mainly to do with the withering away 
of union democracy—which, in turn, 
is grounded in the more general 
denial of democracy throughout our 
society. 


Slavery or serfdom 


This, of course, is something that the 

oliticians, official spokesmen, and 
iberal commentators do not—and, in 
the nature of the case, cannot— 
mee anal let alone come to grips 
with. 


To explain it, we must look closely 
at the institution of work itself, and 
the worker’s feeling of physical and 
mental servitude, that he is increas- 
ingly an appendage to the machine 
and its work processes. 


a review of Mrs Castle’s 
dazzling White Paper 


For, in spite of his various union 
benefits, and hard-fought battles won 
in the past, one gift the unions have 
not been able to bestow on the worker 
is freedom. 


By “freedom”, here, we mean free- 
dom from arbitrary sackings, bosses, 
rules and regulations, and super- 
visers, and from dehumanising 
factors which chain the worker to his 
factory, bench, and work-place. 


Under slavery or serfdom, relations 
between master and mastered, ruler 
and ruled, were obviously reflected 
and reinforced through the objective 
structures of society. Under cap- 
italism, however, the master-servant 
relationship is more subtle and con- 
cealed. 


Therefore, a worker who is manipu- 


continued on page 2 
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Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Evil 


You pick up the magazine Time at a 
bookstall in an airport after gazing 
vacantly at the other magazine titles: 
Harper’s Bazaar, McCalls, something 
expensive about photography— 
they’re all so glossy and heavy: finger 
through your money—have you 
enough change left for the airport 
bus, and enough for the taxi from 
the terminal? 


Time is small and light, and its 
articles are small and light: you can 
Tread paragraphs on world affairs, 
science, art, space, music, medicine, 
like little capsules taken at midnight 
between plane connections. 

In this way I acquired a copy of 
Time last month: and starting at the 
end, as I always do with magazines, 
I read two book reviews. It then 
seemed unnecessary to read any 
more. 


* * * 
The first review is of a book by 


Andy Warhol called a. You may re- 
member (and I’m reminding you in 
any case) that Warhol is the world- 
renowned American artist who sprang 
to fame with his larger-than-life re- 
productions of a Campbell’s soup tin, 
and with his big enlarged boxes of 
Brillo soap pads. 

a, a first novel, is an unedited trans- 
cript of 24 hours of “ drug-induced 
schizophrenic chatter” tape-recorded 
by Warhol while following his friends 
around. It looks like an ordinary book 
on the outside, but is printed in 
arbitrarily changing typography, with 
variations in column width and other 
devices. 


The second book is The Pornography 
of Power by Lionel Rubinoff, an 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
who starts with the thesis that the 
image of evil is no further away than 
the nearest mirror. 


The Professor then analyses Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Dr Jekyil and Mr 
Hyde. Dr Jekyll, the humanist, origi- 
nally creates Mr Hyde (in itself a 
thoroughly evil act) so that the forces 
of evil can be studied and eventually 
banished from the human psyche. 


Alas, once the demon has been re- 
leased, the angel seeks every excuse 
to descend himself into the depths of 
depravity. 
* * * 

Rubinoff says you must face the con- 
cept of the natural supremacy of evil 
over good in humanity. He argues 
that one of the great intellectual 
stumbling blocks to such _ self- 
knowledge is liberal humanism, since 
it obscures the truth about human 
nature by assuming that evil lies in 
social and political institutions, not 


in man, and it preaches fhe false 
notion that they, and man, are 
perfectible through discipline and 
reason. 


Thus modern man, according to 
Rubinoff, represses his knowledge of 
evil and his own demonic urges, but 
seeks substitutes through fantasies of 
power and acts of violence: he seeks 
power for power’s sake, and so power 
becomes pornographic. 


* * * 

Perhaps it is foolish to present the 
ideas of two writers, one a lauded 
and accepted artist, the other a pro- 
fessor, through extracts from reviews 
in Time. 

But what brought me to my feet was 
not so much Warhol’s reduction of 
man’s creative spirit to the meaning- 
less moans of junkies, as Rubinoff’s 
attack on liberal humanism as the 
basic evil. 

Now where had I heard that before? 
Why, of course, from the lips of 
South African politicians and _ pro- 
fessors whose end results, if not 
reasoning, are very close to those of 
Rubinoff! 

For these extreme reactionaries, who 
are the epitome of the world’s 
racialism, and the perpetrators of a 
system most divisive to all mankind 
and most destructive to the human 
spirit—these people also see 
liberalism and humanism as _ their 
greatest enemies, and constantly call 
for its ideas to be flung out of 
schools and universities, and to be 
suppressed. 

* * * 

I am not presuming to tackle com- 
plicated philosophical ideas, there- 
fore I make these few comments as 


forcefully as J can (within the limita- 
tion of the conventional typography 
used by this paper). In my opinion: 


1. These two books represent the 
decadent and destructive nature of 
American society today, the most de- 
veloped capitalist country in the 
world. 

They elevate all that is debased and 
retrogressive to the level of art and 
philosophy, and they present man 
with no alternatives except drugs and 
perversion, or the acceptance of the 
inevitability of vicious evil and cor- 
ruption. Thev are a menace to man- 
kind. 

2. Art is not a soup tin or soap pad, 
nor is it a drug-induced stream of 
nonsense. Those who seek meaning in 
such artists and writers may well find 
the world evil and empty. 


3. The existence of evil in man is not 
an excuse to relinquish the fight for 
discipline and reason. Is our dream 
of reason and justice realisable? Are 
our strivings for a beautiful and 
rational society possible of attain- 
ment? 

But what are the alternatives to the 
affirmation of an ideal, even when it 
seems to become almost unrealisable? 
The only alternative is to accept the 
evil and bury oneself in impotent 
despair. 

So I would like to shout to the world: 
Keep the dream! Each year renews 
itself! ‘“ Nothing is certain—only the 
certain Spring.” 

4. I accept the reality of the world, 
with all its terrible warts. I affirm 
my belief in the dream of that good 
life. There is no way of living other 
than to strive for its fulfillment. 


What Wilfred Wellock said in 1941! 


Community is thriving, says David 
Graham of the Manchester Com- 
munity Research & Action Group, 
which launched the broadsheet last 
December. (It was inserted in Peace 
News on December 13.) 


Written largely by representatives of 
tenants’ associations from the North 
of England, Community is designed to 
stimulate united action—including 
direct action—among the fifth of our 
country’s population housed by local 
authorities, for the betterment of 
their lot and of society as a whole 
The first issue was put together in 
something of a hurry to get it out by 
pisleines, but it has been selling 
we 


Not only does Community represent 
an experiment in small-budget 
journalism. 


It is also exploring means of action 
(such as the pooling of “surplus” 
rent-money gained during a _ rent- 
strike, the declaration of “free 
estates” where facilities are taken 
over by the inhabitants, and the link- 
up of oppressed minorities—gypsies 
and immigrants—to the disaffected 
young in new housing areas) com- 
mon to peace and social protest 
groups in the 30s and 40s. 


During 1941, for example, Peace 
News produced a monthly supplement 
covering the land-reform movement 
of the war years, the attempts to 
form pacifist economic co-operatives, 
and the then current dialogue be- 
tween “protestant” and “ positive ” 
pacifists. 

Also called Community, the supple- 
ment provided interesting insights 
into a debate many of us might 
think uniquely modern. Here is how 
Wilfred Wellock, for example, 


answered the question “Why Com- 
munity? ” in the first issue: 


“The community movement is cen- 
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tral to Pacifism, so soon as Pacifism 
is regarded as a positive and not a 
negative movement: when it is 
seen to be not primarily a move- 
ment to destroy war but to create 
peace, and therefore the basic con- 
ditions of peace.” 

* * * 


So far as I can tell, the 1941 Peace 
News edition of Community folded 
after three issues, and the movement 
it was meant to sustain—far wider 
than Peace News’s own coverage— 
faded away soon afterward, leaving 
only large-scale enterprises like the 
“ Bruderhof ” to carry on in isolation. 


We have seen small enterprises in 
“intentional community” (people 
living together indefinitely for 
specific work, study, or prayer pur- 
poses) springing up more recently, 
both in the countryside and in the 
towns. 

But when the anarchist ‘“‘ communes ” 
with their floating population, and the 
extended families with their long- 
staying guests, and those houses 
where visitors are merely welcome to 
call in for a meal and a bed, have 
been discounted, such enterprises are 
still few and far between. 


As for any new community movement, 
within Wilfred Wellock’s meaning of 
the phrase, Emmanuel Petrakis has 
made a commendable attempt to 
stimulate thinking along these lines, 
with his New Life newsletter, pub- 
lished from 15 Camden Hill Road, 
SE19—but it remains a largely 
literary attempt. 


The Sarvodaya Communities move- 
ment published some _ excellent 
material (from Western as well as 
Eastern sources) in its bulletin some 
years back, but the people involved 
soon split into two groups. 


The small Selene Community, which 
moved into its present Welsh farm 


last October, now prides itself on be- 
ing “the only community in the 
country interested in helping other 
communities—theoretically, finan- 
cially, and in other practical ways.” 


Selene publishes Communes as the 
journal of “the commune move- 
ment”, under the indefatigable 
editorship of Tony Kelly, while 
the “commune movement” largely 
seems to be comprised of the 
residents of Selene. 

Bryn 


Contact: Selene Community, 
Villa, Ffarmers, Lianwrda, 
Gaerfyrddin, Wales. 


BAM attacks 
poverty 


Intermediate Technology—a term 
made respectable by the work of Dr 
E. F. Schumacher, and by Resurgence 
Magazine—is now being developed, in 
the neediest areas of the world, by 
an exciting group of young people 
centred on London. 

“Brothers To All Men” (BAM)—or 
Freres Des Hommes—consisted 
originally of three Frenchmen re- 
cruited in 1965 by Armand Marquiset, 
to help 600 Delhi children three times 
a week in a makeshift feeding pro- 
gramme. 

It became a movement, spread to 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Ireland, 
and now has a branch in Britain, 
under the guidance of 29-year-old 
Alain De Montebello, godson of the 
founder. 

An “association of young men [21- 
30 years of age] at the heart of world 
poverty”, BAM is, according to De 
Montebello, one “of the few, if not 
the only, official organisation sending 
unqualified people abroad, to work 
for two years”. 


It accepts volunteers rejected as 
lacking in expertise by’ Voluntary 


Service Overseas (VSO) and the 
British Volunteer programme. 


Currently there are about 40 mem- 
bers at work on school meals pro- 
grammes in Calcutta, Delhi, Recife 
(Brazil) and in the Upper Volta. 


Volunteers have to buy the food, 
supervise the kitchens, and distribute 
the meals themselves, working along- 
side the villagers themselves and 
“sharing their labour and poverty ”. 
They receive their keep, plus £2 a 
week pocket money. 


The ‘ intermediate ’—or what BAM 
calls “ appropriate ’—technology is 
put into practice largely in India and 
the Upper Volta (the country de- 
clared by UNESCO Magazine last year 
to be the “poorest in the world ”’). 


In Bihar, the Indian State which ex- 
perienced such appalling famine four 
years ago, six volunteers have been 
working with 3,000 untouchables, dig- 
ging irrigation wells. 

On January 10 BAM launched an 
appeal for volunteers in Britain—not 
to go abroad, as Alain De Montebello 
swiftly pointed out to me, so much as 
to help (and form) groups in this 
country raising money for the over- 
seas work. 

There are four local groups in this 
country at the moment, including a 
BAM Action Group at York 
University. 

(Before going abroad, volunteers are 
themselves asked to work for three 
to six months raising money in their 
own way to finance their trip.) 


“We don’t demonstrate, we act. We 
don’t talk about hunger, we feed.” 
That’s the inspiration behind BAM. 
As De Montebello has said: 


“Though it’s true that the only 
way, in the long run, to ensure food 
and justice for the world’s poor is 
to alter the terms of world trade, 
how can one tel! a child, Just wait 
for 10 or 15 years and then you’ll 
have enough to eat?” 


BAM is at 1 Southampton Street, Lon- 
don WC2. Telephone: 01-836 5935. 


| 
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ROGER FRANKLIN 
Genocide from the sidelines 


Watching violence is an ancient 
pastime. From the time when the 
Romans threw Christians to the lions, 
through the mortal combats and the 
public hangings of more recent cen- 
turies, right up to today’s spectacles 
of buli-killing and _ boxer-bruising, 
audiences have thrilled to the sight 
of suffering. 

In the past, too, there have been 
massacres amounting to genocide. 
The memories of Carthage, Attila the 
Hun, and Genghis Khan _ echo 
horribly through the ages, to be fol- 
lowed by the near-extermination of 
the Indians of North and South 
America, and the more recent mas- 
sacres of Jews and Kulaks. 


But never until today have the really 
big atrocities and blood-lettings, 
where the sufferings are too huge and 
too hideous to comprehend or des- 
cribe, had a live audience apart from 
the participants themselves, the 
“victims and the executioners”. 


Today, under the “umbrella” of the 
nuclear bombs, we are all so mar- 
vellously powerless that we can tune 
in and see the really large-scale 
horrors as none could do before. 


We can see whole peoples in Vietnam 
and in Biafra being destroyed by 
guns, by fire, by cruel deprivation. 


We can witness genocide, as it is 
skillfully carried out with the latest 
weapons, and skillfully excused with 
the latest sophistications. 


We do know 


At least most of the Germans under 
Hitler could plausibly say that they 
didn’t know what was being done to 
the Jews, that they could not have 
been expected to believe it possible. 


But we do know what is being done 
to the Biafrans. 


Yet we stand by while our Govern- 
ment gives expert practical advice, 
elegant equipment for killing, and 
firm, if reluctant, moral support to 
the perpetrators of these dreadful 


Main tribal groups 
in Nigeria 
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massacres of men and women and 
innocent children. 


The tragedy behind the tragedy of 
Biafra is that it has confused and 
divided the whole of “ the audience ”, 
both those in the Government and 
those who protest. For Biafra repre- 
sents a crisis in ideology, a crisis in 
what we mean by freedom and 
independence, in what we mean by 
a “sovereign nation”. 


This is not a new kind of crisis, to 
be sure, but it is one that has often 
brought bloodshed to the point of 
genocide. And today, the same prob- 
lem could cause the same crisis in 
Europe, and new blood-baths could 
easily happen there. 


But the danger is more imminent in 
the Nation States that have emerged 
after being trampled by European 
Imperialism, where all the frontiers 
are fragile, and there are few guid- 
ing precedents. Many more massacres 
will inevitably occur. 


Unless those of us who are con- 
cerned will do some urgent soul- 
searching, and come up with an 
answer in the form of a new moral 
imperative. This moral imperative 
must allow a firm decision about who 
should control how much of what 
plete of real estate, and on what 
asis. 


In the past, except for areas where 
geography has been helpful, control 
(and survival) has gone to the 
stronger and more ruthless. 


When two different, irreconcilable 
groups want exclusive control of the 
same territory—as once in America 
and now in Palestine—there may still 
be no “solution” but the sword, un- 
less one side will back down. 


But when it is a matter of whether a 
certain area shall be controlled as one 
unit or as many, there need never be 
any question as to what is the just 
solution. 


A new moral imperative, a new 
human common right, must, therefore, 
be established, which allows that any 
people, freely choosing to be sovereign 
and independent in the area in which 
they live, must be permitted so to be. 


And it must become the duty of the 
international community to uphold 
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this principle of independence: that 
secession is a human right. 


Now let us apply this reasoning to 
Biafra. The Biafran issue is muddled 
by a complex background of unifying, 
federating, re-arranging, and so forth, 
all accompanied by tribal rivalries, 
bloodshed, and calls for vengeance. 


But the fundamental issue is really 
quite simple. Biafra wants to be in- 
dependent. 


Sovereignty 


Most of us have been sickened (and 
bamboozled) by the propaganda: by 
the talk of Biafran oil, and by the 
sordid political and economic forces 
supporting each side. 


But the economic issues are secon- 
dary: there is actually oil ready to be 
extracted in other parts of Nigeria, 
and separate smaller nations would 
be quite viable. 


So the key question is, Who is to 
control which area, and in whose 
interest? For control must go to those 
actually living in each area, and 
must extend just as far as current 
feelings of unity will take it—and no 
further. 


If we have any compassion, we must 
somehow stop this war. And because 
of the recalcitrant determination of 
the Biafrans, and their fear, justified 
or not, of being exterminated. the 
war can be stopped only by inter- 
national pressure to restrain the 
Federal side. 


The international community must, 
therefore, call for a free, inter- 
nationally supervised plebiscite, to 
verify that the people of Biafra want 
to secede. 


If this is shown to be true, the boun- 
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daries of their new nation will be 
negotiable. But the principle of in- 
dependence is not negotiable. 


The gist of what I am saying, can be 
summed up as follows. If we want to 
help about Biafra, and about similar 
disasters in the future, we must make 
up our minds about the principle of 
independence. Without such a guide- 
line, confusion and blood-letting will 
multiply. 

If we can agree to this principle, we 
can firmly demand that the Federal 
forces halt their attack while the 
plebiscite is held. 


We can demand, too, that Britain 
and Russia and other nations cease 
sending arms. And we can publicly 
and whole-heartedly condemn the 
Federal Government’s suggestion that 
we should “leave them alone while 
they kill”. 

The fact is, the Federal Government 
claims this “ right” because of a con- 
cept of “independence under law” 
which prevents those outside a 
Nation State from interfering, how- 
ever horrible the events inside. 


This is a false and fatal distortion of 
the moral law, yet it is a distortion 
we have accepted in the past, when 
we have permitted the most terrible 
crimes to go unpunished. 


Only when we’ devise a different and 
better idea of independence and 
sovereignty—one which allows any 
group of people a free and forever 
open choice of separation, one which 
denies that any group can be cut off 
from outside succour in the name of 
“sovereign law ”’—only then will we 
be able to achieve a more just, and 
hence a more peaceful, world. 


Only then will we be freed from the 
horror of watching genocide from 
the sidelines—those of us who have 
not already become its victims. 


Norman lles 


ON THE BEACH 
AT MORECAMBE 
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The seagulls are bombing the mussels again. 
Not by dropping stones on them, 

But by dropping them on the stones. 

They can’t miss, this beach is 

Endless as any conurbation. 


They do make one mis-estimation. 

Their run-in is often too low-down 

To burst their stolid bomb. 

For their aim is the fracture of the casing, 
The grey flesh of the victim 

Ruptured through the shattered shell. 


At most, he’s only one mussel. 
And, they do eat him. 


These gulls are not an image 

Of rockets casing H-Bombs. 

These block-busters are old-fashioned, 
The last War, not the one to come. 

In this inhuman age, 

One precise missile, plunging down, 

Will flash in air over open town, 

And leave, within the programmed reach, 
Rubble, flat and formless, like this beach. 
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Vietnam negotiations: a threat 
to Ky and Thieu 


Kevin McGrath writes: The absurdity 
of the dispute in Paris over the shape 
of the conference table—no-one seems 
to have suggested that everyone 
could sit-down without one—throws 
into relief the essential truth about 
the Vietnam negotiations. 


What matters is not what happens 
round the table, but what happens 
back in Vietnam. 


The negotiations are important 
primarily because of what they imply 
about the American Government’s 
attitude towards the war, and the 
impact this must have on_ the 
political and military balance in 
South Vietnam. 


In digging in its heels over the shape 
of the table, the Thieu-Ky regime has 
been desperately trying to hold to- 
gether support at home, by preserving 
the illusion that it has some kind of 
permanent standing, regardless of the 
wishes of the American Government. 


The question is whether America has 
decided to cut its losses, or whether 
We are seeing just the latest example 
of the American practice in Korea 
and Vietnam—of matching every 
move towards a peace settlement 
with corresponding military escala- 
tion. 

That we should see it the latter way 
is persuasively argued by Franz 
Schurmann, Professor of Politics and 
Sociology at Berkeley, in the Decem- 
ber issue of the American radical 
monthly Liberation (“ Doing the War/ 
Peace Rag”). 


He argues that the fear driving the 
American Government on is that: 


“The end of the Vietnam War 
could trigger a chain reaction of 
retrenchment at home.. With the 
poae danger of inflation and 
alance of payment crises, pressure 
could mount to cut Government 
spending by refusing new appro- 
priations for costly weapons 
systems.” 

At the very least, the war must be 

kept going strong until the fiscal 1970 

budget has got through, some time 

this spring. 

No doubt many influential cold- 

warriors see things this way. How- 


ever, faced by the reality of a 
crumbling empire and a shaken dol- 
lar, the new administration may have 
nerved itself to push over, just a little, 
the military-industrial complex (itself 
probably in some measure disunited 
over Vietnam) for long enough to 
make withdrawal inevitable. 


If this is.the case, we find para- 
doxically that America’s interests 
coincide with those of Hanoi and the 
NLF. The problem for all three is to 
get rid of the existing Saigon regime. 


What is then required is a deus ex 
machina—some independent group- 
ing in South Vietnam to provide an 
interim administration. 


The trouble is that, quite rightly, the 
present Saigon regime sees the 
emergence of such an independent 
grouping as a deadly threat. 

So those who could be expected to 
take a leading part in such a grouping 
tend to be in jail, or on the run 
with a price on their (condemned) 
heads. 

The formation of the Alliance of 
National Democratic and Peace 
Forces in Vietnam after the Tet 
Offensive, and the backing (not to 


say sponsorship) of this by the NLF 
and Hanoi is significant in showing 
that they see things this way too. 


Outside the actual Alliance, but in 
jail, is the Eugene McCarthy figure 
of Truong Dinh Dzu. Also jailed are 
numerous students, including officers 
of the Saigon Association of Students. 


The arrest on Christmas night of yet 
more students, for demonstrating for 
peace, has brought back into the 
open two religious leaders, the 
Buddhist Thich Tri Quang, and the 
Catholic Father Hoang Quynh, who 
have undertaken their defence, and 
are reported to be planning to create 
a National Front, a ‘Grand Con- 
ference of the People”. 


What next? One obvious possibility 
would be a fresh coup to replace the 
present Saigon regime, with the 
Americans keeping out of the way (or 
even slyly helping out). Another 
would be for the Americans to use 
this threat to lever the current 
regime into a “voluntary” renuncia- 
tion of power. 

The third possibility is that the forces, 
military and political, that still cling 
to the Saigon regime, might suddenly 


One round table for the delegates, 
and two square for the secretaries. 
What will they think of next? 


desert en masse, and that in an effort 
to speed up the process something on 
the lines of a fresh Tet Offensive 
might be on the way. 

Let’s hope not, though, for American 
impatience or panic might then lead 
not to withdrawal, but to some new 
catastrophe. 


BLEAK PROSPECTS FOR BIAFRA 


Roger Moody writes: All “ initia- 
tives ” on Nigeria/Biafra at the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference last week came to grief. 


Prime Minister Siaka Stevens of 
Sierra Leone was reported to be 
making “moves”, while Milton 
Obote of Uganda had a “plan”. But 
Harold Wilson of Great Britain under- 
cut them. 


He called a “sherry party” on the 
Conference’s. last day, enabling the 
Nigerians (as Chief Awolowo, the 
Federal delegate, himself put it) “ to 
kill twenty-seven birds with one 
stone”. (27 delegates were at the 
meeting.) 

Chief Awolowo remained in London 
until last weekend to show his 
willingness to meet unofficial Biafran 
representatives in London. But he 


NONSENSE! 


lated by his corporation or factory in 
the interest of the profit-motive, and 
subordinated to a machine or to 
another man’s will, finds it difficult, if 
not impossible, to develop the sort of 
personality with which he can make 
mdependent, deeply felt judgments 
for worthwhile goals. 


But the root of the trouble lies deeper 
than this. The fact is, like the serf or 
slave whose status reflected the 
objective institutions of his society, 
the modern worker’s personality 
structure reflects a predatory culture 
based on economic relationships pre- 
established in the factory and the 
market. 


His personality, in other words, is 
profoundly affected by the power of 
anonymous individuals and unknown 
economic forces to stop or start his 
work-day and work-life. And one 
important result is an increase in 
superstition and projection, feelings 
of inferiority, insecurity, and displace- 
ment. 


Counter-acting this tendency, how- 
ever, is the basic struggle of the 
worker to resist infringements on his 
birthright as a human being. And this 
Struggle has in the past, of course, 
usually been institutionalised in 


established union procedures. 


from page 1 


But, with the unions more and more 
integrated in the status quo and 
economic consensus, and more and 
more quiescent under the impact of 
an entrenched structure of manage- 
ment prerogatives, what is there left 
to do? You strike out—you and your 
mates, on your own. 


Given such conditions, no wonder 
there are blow-ups and explosions. 
The present set-up is capitalist and 
anti-democratic. If it is allowed to 
persist, there will be more trouble, not 
less, whatever palliatives Barbara 
Castle and her colleagues contrive to 
legislate. 

For nothing in this set-up can be 
solved by coercive measures, con- 
ceived in panic and inspired by an 
essentially mercantilist dedication to 
the chimeras of Gross National 
Product and Economic Growth. 


The start of any solution requires, on 
the contrary, direct confrontation 
with our tormentors—the people, 
powers, and institutions who own the 
machines, and who have pre-empted 
the means of life in our society. 


And this confrontation must be built 
round the concept of _ indivisible 
democracy: social, political, and 
economic rights for all those who 
need change the most. 


damned all chances of a useful meet- 
ing the day after the Conference 
ended by declaring that “ the rebels 
must give up secession and come 
back to one Nigeria.” 


As he was about to leave Britain last 
Saturday, two  Biafrans, Doctors 
Mbadiwe and Okigbo, asked to meet 
him. He refused, saying it “ was 
already too late, and I was on my 
way to the airport.” 


Welcoming the Nigerian delegation 
back to Lagos, General Gowon called 
the Commonwealth Conference: 
“_..a victory for sanity and Nigeria: 
it has made the world realise that any 
country’s internal problems are her 
own affair.” : 


This re-affirmation of the Nigerian 
“hard line” has apparently now in- 
duced Colonel Ojukwu to reverse his 
offer of negotiations without precon- 
ditions. 


According to a special correspondent 
of the Financial Times on January 21, 
the Biafran leader has told Emperor 
Hailie Selassie, mediator for the 
Organisation of Agrican Unity, that he 
will talk only after Biafran sover- 
eignty has been recognised. 


Ojukwu this week also appealed to 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden to use 
their good offices in bringing about an 
end to the war. The three govern- 
ments agreed, but the offer is not 
likely to gain any support in Lagos 


Merry hell? 


Chief Enahoro, Federal Information 
Commissioner, last week talked of the 
“complete stupidity” of accepting a 
ceasefire, which would “enable (the 
rebels) to regroup and recover from 
recent revenge.” He added, “‘ We have 
them on the run.” 


The impression that the Federal army 
once more plans to win the war in a 
short, sharp action is supported by 
Biafran fears that the “final push ” 
was to start on January 16. 


“ All political activity” (i.e. dissent 
of any kind) has now been banned in 
Nigeria (Le Monde, January 18). 
There is now “no shortage of fight- 
ing men on the Federal side of the 
war fronts” (West Africa, January 


18), And there has been recent heavy 
strafing of Umuahia, the Biafran 
capital. 


Perhaps most significant of all, a new 
£1,150 ~— million progeamins for 
Nigerian ‘‘ Nationa econstruction 
and Development” during this year 
has been announced in Lagos. 


Colonel Ojukwu was reported 
(Economist, January 11) as admitting 
that “the next thirty days will be 
merry hell ”’—although he believed 
that “after that we can start to win 
back ”. 

Since the total stoppage of Red Cross 
flights from Fernando Po, negotiations 
between the International Red Cross 
and other West African countries— 
specifically Cameroon—for _ stock- 
piling and airlift facilities, have met 
with no practical success. 


The Churches’ airlift (from Sao 
Tome) has also been considerably 
slowed in recent days, because of the 
Nigerian heavy bombing of Uli air- 
field—Biafra’s main link with the out- 
side world, and prime target for any 
Federal advance. 


Last week, in fact, reports from 
Lagos indicated that the Federal 2nd 
Division was preparing for an advance 
to high ground 12 miles from Uli, 
from which it could quickly descend 
to capture the airstrip. 


In an extremely alarming report 
issued last Sunday from Lisbon, 
Father Dermot Doran (an Irish Holy 
Ghost Father with great experience of 
conditions in Biafra) stated that the 
famine was “ worse than ever ”. 


He dashed hopes, voiced by Oxfam 
two weeks ago, that ‘the famine has 
been held and total disaster staved 
off to a degree and for much longer 
than anyone could have hoped” 
Oxfam News, February, 1969). 


Meanwhile, the Biafran Government 
is to organise youngsters between 12 
and 17 into a “Jand army” for an 
emergency food programme. Colonel 
Ojukwu says Biafra has ‘the land, 
labour and seed needed for this while 
mercy flights should be regarded only 
as a “bonus ” to the programme as a 
whole. 


Even so, the prospects for Biafra have 
rarely been bleaker. 
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Dublin squatters: police attack 2,000 


Kevin McGrath writes: To the 
accompaniment of shouts from on- 
lookers of ‘“ Gardai-RUC ”, police (or, 
as they are called in the Republic, 
gardai) in Dublin last Saturday, 
Jan 18, brutally attacked some 
demonstrators who held a sit-down 
on O’Connell Bridge, during a 2,000- 
strong protest at the jailing of a 
squatter, Denis Dennehy. 


The demonstration had been called by 
the Dublin Housing Action Com- 
mittee, which has been increasingly 
active in organising occupations of 
unoccupied houses, and assisting 
squatters, in Dublin. 


On January 3, Denis Dennehy, of the 
Action Committee, was sent to Mount- 
joy Prison for contempt of court, for 
refusing to quit 20 Mountjoy Square, 
where he had been squatting with his 
wife and two children for some 
months. He’s been in jail ever since. 
Meanwhile, the owner of the 
property, Ivor Underwood, is on 
holiday in the Bahamas. 


The afternoon started with a meeting 
from a lorry in front of the GPO 
(which is not so much a post office 
as a national shrine) with the crowd 
building up to 2,000. Among those 
who spoke were veterans of the 
Dublin Housing Action Committee— 
and of the Derry Housing Action 
Committee and the fight for Civil 
Rights in Northern Ireland, together 


with representatives of the Labour 
Party (of Ireland), the Irish Workers 
Party, Sinn Fein, a priest, and, of 
course, squatters. 

Said Denis Dennehy’s wife: “This 
man went to jail not just for his own 
family, but for all the homeless 
people of Dublin. I'll fight it out to 
the last, and if I am not put out of 
there I will come down into the GPO 
and stay there.” 


The meeting turned into a march, 
and, as it crossed O’Connell Bridge, 
into a sit-down. Only a few hundred 
actually sat down, however—and then 
the gardai moved into action. 


No warning or appeal to disperse was 
given, before a line of gardai made a 
charge on the bridge. Those who per- 
sisted in sitting down were hurled on 


to the pavement, in some cases 
kicked, punched, or batonned. 


According to John Feeney, chairman 
of a radical Catholic group, Grille, 
he was beaten up as he stood on a 
pavement by four men in plain- 
clothes, one of them wearing knuckle- 
dusters, in the presence of a police 
inspector: 


“They stopped when the inspector 
said ‘That’s enough’, and one of 
the men said to me then, ‘If you 
behave yourself this won’t happen 
again’.” 
Mary Maher, writing in The Irish 
Times for Monday (Jan 20) tells how 
“On three separate occasions I saw 
gardai punching demonstrators in 
the faces with clenched fists. I saw 
one garda raise a walking-stick above 


his head and bring it down twice with 
full force on the neck of a young 
man.” 


Further demonstrations were planned 
for Monday and Tuesday this week. 
Protest at the imprisonment of Denis 
Dennehy is building elsewhere in the 
country. In Galway on Sunday, for 
example, the Labour Party expressed 
solidarity with the Dublin Housing 
Action Committee (at the same time 
bitterly criticising the housing 
shortage in Galway). 


And in Cork, on Saturday night, the 
Cork Housing Action Committee 
organised a picket aimed at Jack 
Lynch, the Taoiseach (Prime 
Minister) who was living it up at the 
annual dinner of the city Fianna Fail 
Party. 


en 


French anti-war reservists punished 


Three French reserve officers who 
handed in their army papers to the 
Ministry of War were given suspended 
prison sentences, fined and stripped 
of five years’ civil rights by an 
Orleans court on January 8. 


The three are two priests, Jean-Pierre 
Perrin and Jean Desbois, and a 
teacher of French and mathematics, 
Jean-Marie Muller. A former minister, 


11 women threaten hunger 
strike in Holloway Prison 


A correspondent writes: News has 
filtered out of Holloway of an 
incident of unjust treatment of a 
coloured prisoner by a prison officer 
and intervention on the prisoner’s be- 
half by Pat Arrowsmith. (currently 
serving six months for peace move- 
ment activity). 


The officer put the coloured woman 
on a report—i.e. she was to go before 
the Governor for punishment—but 
the prisoner claimed that she had 
done nothing wrong. Some of her 
fellow-prisoners, who witnessed the 
clash between officer and coloured 
prisoner, confirmed this and said they 
thought she was being picked on just 
because she was coloured. 


In fact, this was confirmed out of the 
officer’s own mouth, because later she 
continued her grumbling about the 
coloured woman to Pat (about whom 
she was apparently un- or ill- 
pee with the com- 
ment: 


“ Well, she’s coloured, so what can 
you expect—they’re all the same, 
aren’t they? ” 


Presumably this was a rhetorical 
question: but it got an answer the 
officer didn’t expect! Pat made an 
official complaint against her. 


Such complaints are heard by Visit- 
ing Magistrates. Prior to this hearing, 
the accused prisoner said that she 
would bring forward her fellow 
prisoners who had witnessed what 
happened. The Governor said she 
would not be allowed to do so. 


One officer, however, backed the 
coloured woman up: also 10 
prisoners were prepared to join Pat 
on a hunger-strike if the Governor 
persisted in her refusal. The wit- 
nesses were allowed to be brought 
forward. And “the matter was re- 
solved” (I quote the jungle tele- 


graph). 


Robert Buron, and the Bishop of 
Orleans, Mgr Guy Riobe, pleaded for 
them in court. 


All three men had served in Algeria 
and had turned to non-violence after 
their experiences there. They were 
unable to register as conscientious 
objectors, because the law only 
allowed a fortnight for reservists to 
register and they were too late. 


Accordingly, after a three-day fast, 
they returned their military docu- 
ments, without which they would be 
unable to answer call-up orders. 
(Under French law, these papers 
must be carried and produced to the 
police on request.) 


All three were sentenced to three. 


months in prison, the sentences being 
suspended. They were fined 1,000 
francs (about £85) each, as well as 
losing five years’ civil rights. 


Abbe Perrin said: 


“T have always been faithful to the 
struggle for justice, but I have 
changed my view on the way to 
fight. The Algerian events left 
their mark.” 


He told the court how prisoners were 
killed because they could not be re- 
leased, showing the signs of the 
tortures they had suffered. He said: 


“ One of them was 16. I was deeply 
shaken, and resigned my com- 
mission to my commanding officer. 
He had me transferred. After that, 
I realised that I was sick; that the 
army was sick.” 


The Bishop of Orleans said: 
“Nuclear armament, which they do 


More squatters occupy house 


After warming-up with token occupa- 
tions in the closing weeks of last 
year, the squatter organisations in 
London moved on this week to the 
next stage—real occupations. 


On Saturday, January 18, with the 
help of Notting Hill Squatters, Mrs 
Maggie O’Shannon, moved into 7 
Camelford Road, Notting Hill. 


Mrs O’Shannon, a miner’s widow, 
with two children, had been living in 
a tiny damp basement flat in Camel- 
ford Road. The occupied house is 
owned by the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, and has been vacant 
since March last year. 


On Tuesday, she was joined by Mr 
and Mrs James Matthews from 
another damp and barely habitable 
flat in the same road. The Matthews’ 
are living on the first and second 


floors, Mrs O’Shannon on the ground 
floor and in the basement. 


The occupation is being backed by 
the Notting Hill People’s Association 
and the Lancaster Road Neighbour- 
hood Centre. 


More occupations are _ planned. 
Already, numbers of squatter groups 
are springing up elsewhere. In Lon- 
don there are, in addition to the 
London Squatters Campaign and the 
Notting Hill Squatters, at least two 
other groups. 


In Liverpool, things are at an 
advanced stage, and there are plans 
to start groups in Harlow, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh and Colchester. 


London Squatters Campaign are plan- 
ning to mount a serious (“ definitely 
not token”) occupation involving a 
number of families on February 9, as 


in Notting Hill 


announced in Peace News last week. 


(Assemble Manor Park (BR) Station, 


2 pm.) 

Notting Hill Squatters: John O’Malley, 
01-969 6536; London Squatters Cam- 
paign (and for details of other 
groups): Ron Bailey, 01-LEY 8059. 


SCOTTISH NCCL 


An attempt is to be made to set up 
a Scottish civil liberties organisation. 
A meeting is being held on January 
28 at 7.30 pm at the Trade Union 
Centre, 81 Carlton Place, Glasgow C5, 
called by the National Council for 
Civil Liberties. Representatives of 
Trade Unions, political parties, social 
welfare organisations and so on have 
been invited, but anyone can attend. 


not support, is terrible. In the face 
of this peril, faced with this evil, 
we have to judge their dis- 
obedience.” 


M. Buron, one of the authors of the 
law on conscientious objection, ex- 
plained to the court that the law had 
been modified in the National 
Assembly, owing to a fear of a “ tidal 
wave of conscientious objectors ’’, 
although the government and the 
head of state had wanted a more 
sweeping measure. 


The prosecution, recalling the dead 
in the Second World War, said: 


“Tf France had been peopled by 
non-violent men, we would be 
under the Nazi heel. The law must 
be applied with severity to these 
men, who set the worst possible 
example to the young people in 
their charge.” 
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lan Dougall 


Regimentation of the individual be- 
gins with the division of his time into 
minutes and seconds. 


The purely arbitrary nature of this 
division never escapes notice in 
January—the month when the slate 
of fate is wiped clean, and annual 
assessment is made of tyranny, 
disaster, and material triumphs. 


Now, I have the same revulsion to- 
wards the second-hand of a clock as 
the Australian writer Hal Porter, who 
listened to a clock at night “ knitting 
our shrouds ”. 

Sub-division of existence into these 
fleeting units is only strictly neces- 
sary for sailors and seamen. 


It is staggering that nearly all the 
population of the world, who rarely, 
if ever, have recourse to stellar 
navigation to enable them to get 
through their lives, are content to be 
martialled and hustled around in this 
way. 

Every man has a different pendulum 
and should be encouraged to live 
according to its swing. There are 
many situations in life when time, 
in effect, stands still, and needs no 
regulator at all. 


These may be moments of contact 
with friends, when lovers are to- 
gether, moments spent in pleasurable 
behaviour of all kinds. The passing of 
time is really the interval between 
such moments as these. 


The sensual moments, acts without 
which life and being would become 
futile and without meaning, are the 
highly-personal events which, possess- 
ing such importance as they do, pro- 
vide me with rational divisions of my 
own life span. 


Measured by such a chronometer, life 


SECOND- 


Bernard Power-Canavan 


passes by in a cycle, fluctuating with 
personality and experience between 
the joys of summer and the winter 
of the dream. 


Nothing Men will regard all this as 
alien, if not incomprehensible. 
Nothing Men are men who require 
everything in the way of material 
wealth for themselves, and i 
necessitates the regimentation of the 
majority if they are going to come 
close to succeeding in their aims. 


They will never succeed entirely, of 
course, since it is in the nature of 
their illness that the mania withers 
and dies if it is not fuelled by the 
craving for what must essentially be 
the unattainable. 


Nothing Men are profit-and-loss men: 
time-and-motion men: 


this Nothing Men: 


I-was-born-to- But anxiety sells, 


rule men. Nothing Men are lost boys. 


Nothing Men send men to Vietnam, 
bombs to Biafra, germs from Porton 
Down, the Strategic Air Command 
into the air, Polaris submarines be- 
neath the waves, Special Branch men 
into universities, the CRS into the 
streets of France, Russian troops into 
Czechoslovakia, and organise the 
nuclear test programmes in China, 
Nevada, and the Pacific. 


Nothing Man 


Nothing Men, too, are all the men 
fighting in Vietnam, who work in 
munitions, carry out research at 
Porton Down, fly SAC bombers, crew 
Polaris submarines, go into univer- 
sities as police spies, sign on in the 
CRS, march into Czechoslovakia, 
work on nuclear warfare projects. 


We can pity, or scorn, the Nothing 
Man: but we only ignore him at peril 
of our lives. 


I recall his existence between 
moments. And I make an effort, be- 
tween moments, to try and minimise 
his disastrous effects on civilisations 
—first, by exposure—which often 
awakens the conscience of other 
then by straightfor- 
ward abuse—which can act like an 
electric shock to the ego: and finally 
by constantly plugging the fact that 
there are ways to alleviate boredom 
other than by destruction and 
manipulation. 

Now no one is better placed in this 
world to plug humanitarian prin- 
ciples than those moulders of public 
opinion, the giants of the mass-media. 


and the quite 


HAND LIVES 


natural differences of opinion ex- 
pressed by people who, by virtue of 
race, nationality, temperament, de- 
lusion, or plain ignorance are going 
to come up with an astonishing range 
of solutions to the most uncompli- 
cated questions, are blown up into 
crises and emergencies instead of 
being rationalised and treated with 
even a minute degree of maturity. 


The dichotomy in the role of the 
self-appointed watchdog of the people 
is exemplified by the case of Winston 
Churchill Junior and The Times. 


Some weeks ago I saw a picture of 
WC at the launching of the British 
nuclear killer submarine bearing the 
name Winston Churchill. 


The photo showed WC laughing de- 
lightedly at this momentous occasion 
in our proud naval history, with an 
expression of pure ecstasy on his 
face that I thought was reserved for 
the moment of orgasm and martyred 
saints. 

Now, without the mass-media to re- 
cord this image, I would have a far 
more obscure idea of WC’s person- 
ality, politics, and sense of respon- 
sibility to humanity at large. 


But this reluctant appreciation of its 
exstence was largely wiped out when 
I read last week that WC is to join 
the staff of The Times as a special 
correspondent, covering ‘“ inter- 
national crises and emergencies as 
they occur”. You get the point? 

All of us, at some time in our lives, 
find ourselves fighting other people’s 
battles. 

The trouble with the Nothing Man, 
however, is that he does this without 
first having fought that battle in 
which he is his own enemy. 


John Arden Civil disobedience and 
the flexible man 


I am sorry I did not write the report 
that John Ball was hoping for about 
the occupation by a group of writers 
of Rhodesia House on the Tuesday 
before the Sunday of the big 
demonstration there. There was in 
fact remarkably little to report. 


We got in at 10.30 am by pretending 
to be bona-fide visitors, we got put 
out, firmly but “correctly” by the 
constabulary at 3 pm: and in the 
meantime we had sat around and 
stood around and not noticeably 
obstructed the operation of the 
building. 

The flag remained illegally flying on 
its pole, such business as had to be 
transacted at the counter was trans- 
acted by the staff (they were 
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crowded by us into a corner, but they 
were ladies, and could hardly be 
ejected) and some posters were put 
up in the windows announcing that 
the building was now in the hands of 
the “ people of Zimbabwe ”—which, 
except for one cheerful African who 
arrived at lunchtime, simply was not 
true. 

The lavatories were closed off to us. 
Some Fascists came and put up their 
poster—they were such a significant 
peer-group of Mr Smith’s that it 
seemed better to leave them be, after 
a little argument. (They were also 
large and determined-looking.) 


A group of LSE students who came 
to reinforce us later in the day were, 
I think, a little put out by the 
amateurish nature of the whole affair. 
They were certainly most patron- 
ising. But what else could they ex- 
pect from a miscellaneous group of 
literary gents and ladies? 


500 militants 


Without about 500 militant students 
it would not have been possible to get 
any further in the building, and with- 
out about 5,000 militant students and 
workers it would not have been 
possible to have stayed there for any 
appreciable length of time. 


In order to get such help, we would 
have had to advertise our intentions 
rather widely beforehand, and some- 
one might have been forewarned. A 
group of writers acting in concert can 
do little more than sign a communal 


letter to The Times, normally. Even 
then they are always held up by 
some literary awkward type or other 
who wants the whole thing re-written 
before he will sign it. 


There was no literary significance 
about crowding out the foyer of a 
public building, so therefore no overt 
mutual acrimony among us: but 
equally no great political dynamism. 
It was quiet and liberal and polite 
and exactly the sort of thing for 
which I recently (and unfairly) sug- 
gested William Morris might be 
gently mocked. 


Exactly where one finds a really 
workable, politically-valuable mode of 
civil disobedience between the two 
extremes (our sort of thing, on the 
one hand, and the following Sunday’s 
pushing and shoving and bashing, on 
the other) I really do not know. 


If you are quiet and polite, and small 
in numbers, you can probably get in 
anywhere (for a very short time): 
if you are loud and rough, and come 
in crowds, you probably can’t (at 
least not without your crowd being 
large enough and varied enough to 
be something like a cross-section of 
the population, or not without the 
kind of violence that they have just 
been having in Tokyo: and clearly 
not enough of us are ready for that 
yet). 

I am not ashamed of having taken 
part: but I am not exultant either. 
A pinprick of embarrassment was 
obviously caused—for why did the 
Law wait until 3 pm to throw us out, 


and then announce beforehand that 
there would be no arrests? A difficult 
question for the Government to 
pois had been posed in dramatic 
orm. 


But the style of theatre was more like 
the old West End with teacups than 
anything avant-garde. With tempera- 
tures all over the globe at the height 
they are, does such old-world be- 
haviour act as a much-needed cor- 
rective, or is it merely futile? 


Genteel liberals 


I do not believe there is a right 
answer to that. You reply according 
to your temperament and taste, not 
according to your wisdom or to some 
fundamental truth. People’s tempera- 
ments and tastes vary a great deal 
from one day to the next, according 
to all sorts of circumstances. 


There are days when I despise genteel 
and gradual liberals: there are days 
when I thank God for them. Consis- 
tent and logical attitudes are splendid 
things to have around, until they 
come into headlong conflict. 


Yet your flexible man, who will 
adjust himself with care to each 
coming situation, too often ends up 
like Harold Wilson, making all the 
wrong choices from something like 
the best of motives. 

What an unreliable set of creaturés 
we are, to be sure. In the words of 
Adrian Mitchell, it’s enough to make 
a man “piss off and write a poem 
about ants ”’. 


DIARY 


24 January, Friday 


LONDON WCl1. ‘‘ The Swan'’—Cosmo Place. 
Solidarity meeting. ‘‘ Alienation In Work" 
George Shaw and Aki Orr. 
SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart '’—Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


24-26 January, Fri-Sun 


LONDON SE3. St Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Blackheath. FoR Mini-project. Subject: Is There 
Hope for the Church? Includes showing of 
Pasolini’s film: ‘‘ Gospel According to St 
Matthew "’"—Sat and Sun evening. FoR. 


25 January, Saturday 


BRISTOL, Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers wel- 
come. Chris Shellard. 

GRANTHAM. 10.30 to 1.30 pm. High Street. 
Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. Grantham 
Peace Action. 

LONDON WI. 2 pm. 8 Stafford Street, Picca- 
dilly. National Executive meeting of Fellowship 
arty. 


OXFORD. 2.15 to 4.15 pm. Friends House, 43 
St Giles. ‘‘ Arms Control '’—Evan Luard (MP) 
and Nicholas Sims, UNA and Oxford Friends. 


26 January, Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ’'—Snow Hill, 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket, 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. INVOLVE. 


LONDON SW10. 1 to 3.30 pm. Paris Pullman, 65 
Drayton Gardens. 10th Anniversary Cuban 
Revolution. Britain-Cuba Association film show: 
‘' Manuela ’’ ‘“Memortes of Underdevelop- 
ment ’’, ‘‘ Hasta la Victoria Siempre "’. m 
6s at door. Refreshments, literature from 12 
noon. 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Weekly 
Meeting London Youth PPU. 


27 January, Monday 


LONDON WIi1. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 

MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion, local 
activity. Tel: 061-882 1788. 


28 January, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bexley "’ (opp 
Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath Folk 
Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ The Crown '’—Corpora- 
tion Street. Discussion group. ‘‘ The Origins of 
the Hungarian Uprising ’’. Godfrey Webster. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards- 
on-Sea, Sussex. Open meeting and discussion 
group. INVOLVE (International Voluntary 
Village Enterprise). 

LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Current Affairs and the PPU. London Area 
members’ meeting. PPU. 


29 January, Wednesday 


BRIGHTON. 8 pm. Royal Pavilion (Music Room). 
‘‘ Britain and the United Nations’’. Lord 
Caradon. UNA/UNSA, 

LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street, 
Leicester Project, libertarian peace action and 
discussion. 

LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver Collection. 


LONDON W111. 8 pm. The Crypt, 242 Lancaster 
Road. Music/poetry, theatre, with audience 
Participation. Adm 2s 6d. 


30 January, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL, 8 pm. Biue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
ea Folk ’'—folksong, ballads, blues, and 
poetry. 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. Inaugural meeting 
and student enrolment of the London School of 
Non-Violence. Further details, contact Satish 
Kumar, 104 Newgate Street, London EC1, 
telephone 01-606 6123. 


31 January, Friday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Mrs Mia Lord (British Association for 
World Government): ‘* Peace Is_ Possible ’’. 
Chair: Dr James Henderson (Senior Lecturer 
in History and International Affairs, London 
University). 


or 


Support 


Czechoslovakia 


A short history of last year’s up- 
rising, and of the WRI’s non-violent 
supporting forays into the capitals 
of Eastern Europe 


by Michael Randle, April 
Carter and others 


5s (paperback, 6 pp illus) post 6d 
42s dozen post free 

From HOUSMANS 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
for all radical literature & books 
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Punishment, Dayan-style 


When the Israeli military authorities 
decide that they wish to blow-up a 
house as a reprisal, or punishment, 
in the occupied West Bank areas, the 
family may have only one hour to 
prove their innocence. 


In answer to a question by Uri 
Avneri, MP, in the Knesset Parlia- 
ment (reported in Ha’olam Hazeh, 
November 6) Defence Minister 
Moshe Dayan admitted that the 
house of a teacher in Nablus had 
been blown up because the teacher’s 
duplicating machine had been at the 
disposal of her Arab nationalist 
brother. 


Avneri asked: “Is this a collective 
punishment—a punishment meted 
out to a whole family? Or punish- 
ment to the accused? That is, do the 
defence authorities attempt to find 
out whether those hit by the blowing- 
up had any inkling about the deeds 


Letters 


Rhodesia House 


Hither Bob Overy is less prejudiced 
than me, or else the Zimbabwe march 
in London that he saw (“ Zim-Zim- 
Zimbabwe! ”, Jan 17) was a different 
one from mine. 


All I saw was a noisy rabble of folk 
carrying and shouting a number of 
slogans that were unfortunate to say 
the least, and if the leaders of the 
mareh really wanted “their white 
brothers to join them”, they must 
have been incredibly stupid men, 
since their general behaviour would 
obviously do exactly the opposite. 


“ Reasonably good humour ” I did not 
see at any stage of the march what- 
soever. “Later, both sides got 
nastier”—Bob Overy is certainly 
right there. 


And as for the “ delicious havoc ”— 
so what? The windows at the South 
African Embassy were probably re- 
placed the next day, but no poor devil 
misused in that abominable country 
is one whit better off for our display 
of third-rate, petty hatred in London 
last week. 


If this was The Black People’s 
Alliance, and if the peace movement 
now relies on such allies, then God 
help both of them, for few others 
will want to. 

Lionel Kenneth Watson, 

260 London Road, 

Isleworth, Middlesex. 


Morbid mag? 


Peace News is having a tough time. 
The balmy days of the early 60s are 
past. Aldermaston no longer occupies 
the stage. 


This doesn’t mean Peace News is 
doomed. The “little” papers and 
mags are thriving. So what’s wrong 
with Peace News? 


The answer lies, I think, in Peace 
News’s puritanical and essentially 
morbid news. 


How about a more outward looking 
paper? E.g. front page for news: 
page 2, records, books, fashion, car- 
toons: page 3, satire, humour, etc: 
pages 4 and 5, photo news: pages 6 
and 7, letters/personal ads, etc/ 
diary: page 8, readable editorial/ 
stop press/crossword/more photos/ 
industrial news. 


I am certain this would vastly in- 
crease the readership of the paper, 
without compromising our anti-war 
position. 

Surely the paper we need is one that 
offers us an alternative to war. Stop 
some of the morbid news about war 
and violence and tell us what a 


of the accused, or do they consider 
this to be irrelevant? ” 


Dayan replied: “If those suffering 
from the blowing-up (apart from the 
accused himself) prove by indepen- 
dent initiative that they had no know- 
ledge of the deeds of the accused, we 
try to see to it that they will not 
suffer. 


“When I say ‘we try’ I mean, for 
example, that if a number of people 
live in a flat which is about to be 
blown up, and one did not know of 
the deeds of the accused, whereas 
three or five, apart from the 
saboteur, did know about it, then the 
one who did not know will suffer 
despite his innocence. 


“This 1s the simple case. Usually it 
is a question of a son, his parents, a 
son and his family. There have been 
cases where the family insisted that 


beautiful planet we can have when 
the killing stops, what sort of 
alternative society we can make now, 
and how we can enjoy ourselves. 


After all, there is no harm in a society 
living solely for pleasure when there 
are no longer under-privileged classes 
—and this is physically possible right 
now, since we do have the means. 
David Flude, 

Oakwood Cottage, 13 Bolsover Road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


Nationalists and CND 


What does CND think it’s up to now? 
We both thought the Easter March 
had something to do with disarma- 
ment, but over the years it seems to 
have degenerated into a hotch-potch 
of groups demonstrating against 
almost anything. 


Now we learn that CND expects and 
is encouraging groups of Scottish and 
Welsh Nationalists to march. 


Just what has narrow nationalism got 
to do with disarmament? One begins 
to suspect that CND is more con- 
cerned with numbers than with 
motives. 

Tony and Jenny Walker, 

52 Den Hill Drive, 

Springhead, Oldham, Lancs. 


Biame for Biafra 


It seems to me that Bob Overy be- 
came too emotional when he wrote 
(November 22) that the military inva- 
sion of Biafra was “ the cowardly act 
of failed statesmen and politicians.” 


Rather than cowardice, I would call 
it the inertia of power and the lazy- 
mindedness of those who wield it. 


The answer must be sought, in my 
opinion, in more effective pressure 
upon those in power to accept the 
conciliation and mediation of outside 
third parties, and here, it seems to 
me, the peace movement itself must 
Share the blame for a failure to wake 
up in time. 

Why wasn’t peace-minded opinion fo- 
cussed on the need for insistent 
Commonwealth and Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU) pressure as 
soon as the issue was joined and be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities? 


The weakness of the OAU goes back 
to the Stanleyville intervention in 
November 1964. The only rebel con- 
dition for release of the hostages was 
the acceptance of negotiations by the 
Tshombe regime, and the OAU medi- 
ation commission, chaired by Presi- 
dent Kenyatta of Kenya, was working 
in this direction. But because Tshom- 
be was the darling of powerful right- 
ists, Europe and the US refused to 
support the OAU demand for negotia- 
tions. 

If OAU had been strengthened at that 
time, and a precedent set for good- 
faith negotiations in cases of rebel- 
lion, the OAU might have had enough 


it did not know anything and, when 
it proved it—by, for example, point- 
ing out that the son had not lived in 
the house for a long time—the house 
was spared. 


“The security authorities, however, 
are unwilling to prove, of their own 
initiative, that the family knew of the 
deeds of the accused. The burden of 
proof is on the family that didn’t 
know. 

“ As long as the family fails to prove 
that it didn’t know—and if a terrorist 
lived in that house, or, as in the case 
before us, the duplicating machine on 
which the leaflets were duplicated 
was found under the floor—then the 
house is blown up.” 


Avneri then asked: “How can 
something be proved in one hour? ”’ 
Answer was postponed till the next 
session. 


influence to prevent, or shorten, the 
Nigerian hostilities. 

The peace movement should sharpen 
its approach to control of arms traffic. 
Why shouldn’t the OAU be urged to 
set up a system of regulations under 
which arms imports, beyond small 
normal replacements, will not be per- 
mitted to African regimes until OAU 
conciliation and mediation has been 
given full acceptance and co-opera- 
tion? 

Of course, enforcement would be a 
huge problem, and here is where the 
co-operation of industrial countries 
(both Western and Communist) 
would be essential. The scheme would 
not work unless arms-exporting coun- 
tries respected the OAU regulations. 


Therefore, this idea may seem “ un- 
realistic,” but if the West does not 
propose it out of respect for its best 
values, how can it even be consider- 
ed? And if the peace movement does 
not urge Western Governments in this 
direction, who will? 


Must not rationality be applied to 
these matters if we are to arrest and 
reverse the world’s slide towards un- 
inhibited conflict, civil as well as in- 
ternational? 

William B. Lloyd, Jr, 

Editor, Toward Freedom, 

Room 2013, 343 S. Dearborn St, 
Chicago, Hlinois 60604. 


Bob Overy replies: I would support 
Mr Lloyd’s proposal that the OAU 
States should agree to shut their 
doors to all arms salesmen—but his 
two qualifications (apart from normal 
replacements; till conciliation efforts 
break down) seem highly irrational to 
me. 


Palestine is dead 


The principle of self-determination— 
that the populace of any country have 
a right to determine what form of 
Government they shall enjoy—is, of 
course, a moral one. The principle is 
also referred to as “majority rule”. 


In reply, therefore, to Mr Bill Hillier 
(Letters, Jan 17): The people of 
Israel do enjoy majority rule, and so 
Hillier’s question is misleading, in- 
valid, and inapplicable to the State of 
Israel. 

How can Bill Hillier logistically 
question whether “the Israelis have 
the right of self-determination in 
Palestine and the Palestinians have 
not”. (Emphasis mine.) Palestine 
ceased to exist 20 years ago, and there 
are no Palestinians today—only for- 
mer Palestinians. 


Mr Hillier’s suggestion that the status 
quo in Israel should be changed is, of 
course, typical of the attitude of mind 
that resulted in three wars in the 
Middle East, and, if it persists, may 
lead to a fourth round. 

Arthur Manis, 

Flat 26A, Broad Street, 

Teddington, Middlesex. 


Remember Bold Ray Gunter, who 
resigned with much sound and 
fury from the Labour Govern- 
ment last year? Mind, I don’t ex- 
pect one in ten of you will 
remember why he resigned, or for 
that matter what his job was be- 
fore he did so. Neither do I. 


(Ray Gunter was Minister of 
Labour and he didn’t like being 
reshuffled—Eds. ) 


Anyway he surfaced briefly in a 
short news item in one paper last 
week. Apparently he’s accepted a 
hew job—as a director of 
Securicor. 


I must admit I get a bit uneasy 
at the thought of Mr Gunter 
having anything to do with a 
private, uniformed army like that. 
In prophetic mood, I can only too 


easily see him “saving” the 
country in some apocalyptic 
crisis. 

* * * 


I always feel that Peace News 
seems to operate in a slightly 
different time system from other 
papers. 


Sometimes it runs stories about 
events a couple of weeks after 
everyone else has lost interest. 
Other times, however, it seems to 
run stories before the events have 
actually taken place. 


Sometimes it does both at the 
same time—and the most notable 
recent example was Chris Cow- 
ley’s long report of the November 
Japanese Students’ Demonstra- 
tions, in the January 10 issue. 

There must have been many 


readers who reacted to the giving 
over of most of Peace News to 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


this account with a vague (or 
distinct) sense of annoyance, as 
a waste of space, and not in any 
sense current news. 


Now they are presumably hunt- 
ing through their newspaper 
racks and wastepaper baskets so 
that they can read it again, and 
sort out what the latest headlines 
are ali about. 


One correction to that piece: the 
photos accompanying it were not 
—as Peace News said—taken by 
Chris, but by an anonymous 
photographer, who passed them 
on via Hiroshima University 
Photography Club. 


Incidentally, looking at newsreels 
of the latest events in Japan it 
struck me that while, so far as I 
could see, militant students 
seemed to have few scruples 
about chucking petrol bombs at 
police and so on, the only people 
I could see individually using 
clubs on other individuals were 
members of the police. 

li fits: I know plenty of people 
whom I can only too easily 
imagine hurling molotov cock- 


tails, or even firing off machine- 
gus, but whom I find very 
ifficult to envisage clubbing 
anyone. 


* * * 


A friend who’s just been attend- 
ing the National Conference of 
the American Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS) at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, writes in rather 
depressed tones. 


“I have to ask myself what sort 
of impression of the Committee 
of 100 would anyone have got 
who visited one of their national 
conferences. This one was pretty 
awful. 


“The Maoist Progressive Labour 
Party (PLP) faction was making 
a concerted effort to take over 


the organisation and __ their 
opponents—supporters of the 
national office—weren’t much 
better. 


“People assured me SDS is much 
better at campus level. One 
delegate symbolically burnt his 
delegate’s card in front of the 
conference to express his feelings 
about the whole thing. 


“ At one time, at each end of the 
hall (with 600-odd people present) 
about 30 or so were queuing up 
at the microphones to speak. They 
therefore were answering points 
made a couple of hours earlier— 
or rather, each making his own 
speech. 


“Every time a PLP man spoke, 
every PLer in the hall would 
clap. I wanted to make a big 
card with CLAP NOW on it, like 
they use in TV studios.” 


NEXT WEEK 


Resistance in 
Czechoslovakia 


LSE and 
Academic Freedom 


Derry Citizens 
Action Committee 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 


CLS SIELED 


counts for series. Box No—1g extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach § Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application, 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen, Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen, Real Skins three for 15s 6d, 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


PARTNER required. Parity. Northern dits- 
ne general medical practice. Box No 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle. 4C Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 

Publications 

FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d, Trial 


subscription te both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84B Whitechapel High Street, 
ondon El. 


SOCIALIST LEADER. For outspoken views 
and comment. For peace and freedom. 
6d weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW. Weekly railway- 
men’s paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of railway 
workers, QObtainable 9s a quarter post 
free from 105 Euston Road, NW1. 


For sale 

RECORDS from Housmans. ‘‘ Quotations 
From Chairman Mao Tse-Tung’’ Vol 1, 
582704 36s 8d (pp Is 6d). ‘' Hair "—by 
“Hair ’’ cast. 583/043 87s (pp 1s 6d). 


the 

Wanted 

BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. 
PRO 7254, 


THE COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE is 
over, but for Biaffra the war goes on. 
Volunteers wanted to picket House of 
Commons. Please contact Save Biafra Com- 
ore 13 Goodwin Street, N4, Tel: 272 
524. 


Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB, Subscription 25s. 
Free brochure illustrates amazing new 
season, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 5888. 


Theatre 
UNITY EUS 8647. ‘‘ Cinderella '’—a new 
twist to an old tale. Fri, Sat, Sun at 


7.45 pm. Sun matinee at 3 pm. Tickets 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Mems 7s 6d, 
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Here it is—in a nutshell 


BLOODY 


SENSE! 
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